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JAMES LANE ALLEN. 





During the last decade the Southern States, 
one after another, have been giving to the lovers 
of fiction each one or more writers of distinc- 
tion; and abreast with the foremost of this 
goodly company, Kentucky has lately begun to 
claim a place for James Lane Allen. 

Mr. Allen began his career as a writer several 
years ago in Harper's Monthly and the Century 
Magazine with a series of illustrated articles, 
descriptive of life, character, and social institu- 
tions in Kentucky. The matter in them was 
fresh and of intense interest, not only here, but in 
England ; the spirit was scholarly, impartial, and 
deeply sympathetic. They appealed to the 
general reader by the broad culture evident 





behind them, and they were marked by a state- 


liness of style almost old-fashioned and a treat- 
ment equally philosophical and poetic. At the 
same time a number of brilliant letters, chiefly 
on Southern subjects, were coming out in the 
New York Evening Post, and occasionally a 
poem appeared in Harper's, the Atlantic, or 
Lippincott’s, or an essay, critical or humorous, 
in the Critic or the Forum. So that Mr. Allen 
was widely known as acritic and essayist before 
the first of his striking tales, page recently 
under the title of “Flute and Violin,” came to 
print. Once begun, these last came rapidly; 
the tender picture of quaint relations between 
master and slave in the “Two Kentucky Gen- 
tlemen of the Old School”; the broken heroic 
figure of “Old King Solomon of Kentucky,” 
whose royal rags were but once lifted from the 
dust; “The White Cowl” and “Sister Dolo- 
rosa,” —two passionate protests, whether or 
not the writer meant them for such, against 
the ideals of monastic and conventual life, — 
protests that were keenly felt throughout the 
Catholic world; the story of ‘“ Posthumous 
Fame,” which might have come from the pen 
of Hawthorne; and the subtle fusion of 
humor and tears in “Flute and Violin.” 
These stories unfolded a creative power 
rarely allied with a faculty for criticism so 
strong that it seemed already supreme. 

By birth, rearing, and education, Mr. Allen 
is a Kentuckian. He was born several years 
before the outbreak of the civil war, on a 
Blue Grass farm near Lexington, Kentucky, and 
not far from the spot where the generations of 
his family had lived since the first emigration 
from Virginia. His ancestry —on his father’s 
side — leads back to Colonel William Payne, of 
Virginia, an officer of the Revolution; on his 
mother’s, to Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish stock of 
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the same period — his great-grandfather having 
been killed during the Revolutionary struggle. 

His boyhood was spent at the old homestead, 
and was much like the life of every boy in the 
Blue Grass region to-day, except that a love of 
reading was early developed and carefully 
fostered by his mother, to whom he pays rever- 
ential tribute in the dedication to his stories. 

Being much alone, he spent his days with 
books, or in the woods and fields, where a deep 
love grew unconsciously within him for the 
gentle landscapes, that are painted in story and 
sketch with such truth and tenderness. 

Of the world outside he knew little until he 
was sent to the Kentucky University, once the 
Transylvania University—the first college 
founded west of the Alleghanies, and during the 
last three-quarters of a century the Alma Mater 
of many men distinguished in the history of 
the country. 

The classical department was co-extensive 
with that of the best American colleges, and to 
the classics he gave especialenergy. Finishing 
at the head of his class, he took a post-graduate 
course, and received the degree of Master of 
Arts. His first intention was to fit himself for 
a professorship of the Latin or the Greek lan- 
guage, and he had as a possible final aim the 
science of comparative philology. He had 
laid the foundation of this study by a course of 
instruction in Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, and his wish was to seek 
better opportunities in Germany. 

Compelled, meanwhile, to postpone this step, 
he taught in several Southern colleges; but, as 
he himself says, “liking college work always 
less and literature always more,” he gave up 
teaching altogether, and began to write. With 
deliberate purpose and characteristic thorough- 
ness he set about fitting himself for the work 
that not yet is done. No state was richer than 
his own in material for fiction, —the field was 
virgin soil, — and he turned to it with the love 
of his own land, that is with most Kentuckians 
little less than a passion. 

The first step, then, was the series of descrip- 
tive articles already mentioned — written, as he 
says, “to train his eye to see and his hand to 
report things as they were.” Serving this pur- 
pose, they did vastly more. They preserved 


historical matter that otherwise would have 
been lost; for much of the work was purely 
original, and the material was gotten slowly and 
with great care from mouths that are now dumb. 
They gave him a knowledge that no other man 
has of his future theme, — Kentucky life and 
character, — a theme in which fact is as roman- 
tic as tradition; and they helped him bend to 
the pliant uses of fiction a style that in the 
classroom was formal, colorless and _philo- 
sophic. 

These stories came naturally, — as flowers in 
a garden well tilled, —only not with so much 
joyousness and so little toil. 

So, too, they are wrought with the most 
patient care; and upon the evidences of this 
fact rest the chief criticisms urged against Mr. 
Allen’s work. There are few writers whose 
early faults of style are not buried in books 
and stories unpublished or forgotten. Mr. 
Allen has not this advantage. He has no un- 
published stories. Being human, a critic, then, 
may feel that his work is polished with too 
great care; that the “literary intention” of it 
is too apparent; he may recall a little awkward- 
ness of transition or a metaphor a trifle dispro- 
portionate to the importance of thought or in- 
cident illustrated, suggesting the spirit of South- 
ern oratory; but he is apt to remember, too, the 
power of thought in the stories and the depth 
of feeling; the rare union of the two; the im- 
aginative strength; the delicate, tender humor ; 
the love with which the writer has handled his 
theme ; and the reverence for that form of art 
in which he has striven to mould it. 

And remembering, also, the short time in 
which the author has had to learn that part of 
his art which Mr. Besant says only time can 
teach to the writer who is wholly self-dependent, 
the critic may dismiss his criticisms altogether 
as trifling, or keep them in mind only as marks 
by which to measure the writer’s steady advance 
from first to last. 

His second term of apprenticeship just over, 
—for these stories are regarded as preparatory 
training for work on a larger canvas, — it 
will be seen that Mr. Allen is, as he regards 
himself, but little more than a beginner in 
fiction. 

It is easy, then, to believe that he is perfectly 
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honest in his attitude toward his own work and 
in his intense aversion to being photographed 
or written of, before he has done what he deems 
worthy of note. Measuring what he has done 
only by the highest, he is himself his own 
sternest critic. About his collection of tales 
he confesses singular indifference, and with 
characteristic humor he presented himself a 
copy inthis way: “To the Author, with his 
humble compliments and profound apologies.” 

With diffidence, then, the subject of his per- 
sonality and appearance is approached. Merely 
to say that he is a Kentuckian would give a 
distinct impression anywhere in the land; for 
in personality and ubiquity the Kentuckian is 
to this country what the Irishman is to the 
world. Only Mr. Allen is beyond the propor- 
tions of the typical Kentuckian, as may be seen 
in this tribute of one who was once his pupil. 
I believe I know no man whom nature has 
made quite so near what a man should be in 
mind, character, and physique. Physically, 
Lane Allen, as he is intimately known, is in 
detail, or was before a recent illness, not much 


unlike Gordon Helm, the hero of “Sister Dolo 
rosa”: Saxon in type, tall, splendidly propor- 
tioned, with a magnificent head, and a strong, 
kindly face. I know not whether I admire him 
most for his brain or for his heart, his exqui- 
site cultivation or his greatness of soul. His 
manner is what all Southerners like to believe 
was the manner of typical Southern gentlemen 
of the old school; and there is something in 
his bearing that gives an irresistible impression 
of superiority; so that while I have seen a 
good many men of distinction, I can remember 
no one who, in splendid balance of varied 
powers, does not shrink a little by contrast 
with James Lane Allen. 

The friends who know him best, know that 
his full strength is yet untried; that the best in 
him is yet untold ; and that with time and health 
he will give it permanent artistic shape. But 
they, with the Kentuckians at large, while con- 
fident and expectant, would rest proud and con- 
tent, if he did no more. 

Fohn W. Fox, Fr. 


Bic Stone Gap, W. Va. 





AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 


Having followed with keen interest the pros 
and cons of the arguments in the case of 
Editor vs. Author, as published in THE WRITER, 
I should like to add my bit of experience to the 
sum total. 

Writing at first under the shelter of an 
assumed name, and finding sufficient reward in 
the pleasure of seeing my rhymes in print, I 
was one day startled by finding my real name 
staring at me from the columns of the /nde- 
pendent. The check that followed was recom- 
pense enough for the shock, and I then and 
there dropped the pseudonym and began to 
seek pecuniary return for my work. 

Having too keen a sense of the ridiculous to 
allow my characters to make crimson cushions 
out of a scarlet dress, as did the author of a 
Sunday-school book I know of, or to picture 


peach trees blossoming profusely in September 
I have avoided some of the rocks whereon 
others have been wrecked, keeping a dictionary 
always at my elbow, and looking up every point 
on which I felt the least doubt. 

From the beginning I realized that my writ- 
ings should be judged on their merits, and have 
never obtruded personal affairs on an editor’s 
limited leisure. For criticism and correction 
I have been duly grateful. I have striven to 
profit by kind words of this sort received from 
many editors, whose memory I cherish, and 
have meekly altered my pet lines to suit their 
ideals. (By the way, one of them wanted me 
to make the house martin whose history | nar- 
rated help his wife build their nest, which, as 
any close observer knows, would be substitute 
ing fiction for fact. ) 
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Yet, while acknowledging that but for unex- 
pected encouragement and words of cheer from 
editorial pens I should long ago have been 
tempted to lay aside the quill entirely for the 
broom and duster, I have somewhat against 
the fraternity, for, oh, I have sent them manu- 
script in large manila envelopes and it has 
come back to me rolled and tied with a string. 
I have sent it fair and unmarred, and it has 
returned tattered and blue-pencilled till much 
must be rewritten. 

Like H. A. Saxton, I have had manuscript 
accepted and then sent back when the magazine 
changed hands. In several cases the manu- 
script has been lost, and only after long and 
vexatious delay have I learned the fact and felt 
free to send it elsewhere. Two stories of con- 
siderable length have thus disappeared, and 
though sent with stamps for return, no word of 
acknowledgment ever reached me. In one case 
letters of inquiry were left unanswered, and 
only a personal call elicited the fact. If each 
editor would acknowledge receipt of manu- 
scripts, many hours of hope deferred would be 
saved. He should also notify of acceptance. 

I once sent an article to an editor who never 
notified me of the receipt of manuscript, but 
usually returned it within a month if not avail- 
able. After watching two years for its appear- 
ance, I had the pleasure of receiving it back 
with the usual polite regrets. 

In the ethics of business a man’s word is 
supposed to be as good as his bond, but some 
editors appear to rate their agreements as of 
less value than the contents of their waste 
baskets. I sent a story to one of these in 
accordance with the terms of a prize competi- 
tion. I was notified shortly afterward that it 
had not taken a prize, but that the editor would 
print it ata specified sum per column. This 
offer I accepted. Two years later the manu- 
script came back to me, marred with many 
interlineations and alterations, with the cool 
remark that the editor did not like it, but would 
send me the paper a year if I liked! Fancy 
Jordan, Marsh, & Co. returning a cargo of goods 
purchased abroad, with the message that the 
taste of their buyer did not now approve their 
designs, but that they would send the firm’s 
catalogue in lieu of the cash agreed upon. 


I fully endorse Mr. Saxton’s remarks upon 
“ Payment upon Publication.” I have waited 
ten years now for the appearance of a poem 
accepted on such terms by one of the Boston 
magazines. 

Of the revision of poems by editors whose 
poetical faculties are seemingly dormant. I can 
speak with feeling, for before me lie specimens 
with rhyme, and rhythm, and poetic expression 
tortured out of all due proportion by these 
well-meant improvements. I wish THE WRITER 
would some day devote a few pages to speci- 
men verses as originally written and as revised 
by editors, and let the public judge between 
them. 

As a remedy for the ills we complain of, I 
would suggest : — 

First, attention on the part of authors to the 
suggestions made by their more experienced 
brethren. Be sure you have a thought to 
express, and then be careful as to the manner 
of its expression. Study spelling, grammar, 
rhetoric, and style, as shown in the writings of 
the best authors. Revise, condense, and copy 
carefully. Keep a copy of each article, and a 
notebook wherein to record the date it was 
written, and the history of its journeyings, 
noting always the periodical to which it was 
sent and the date of departure and return, with 
price finally obtained and date of publication. 

Second, coéperation on the part of authors, 
with a resulting list of periodicals, reading 
something like this : — 

Youth's Companion, weekly, Boston, Mass. 
Pays on acceptance. Returns manuscripts if 
unavailable, or notifies of acceptance within a 
fortnight. Desires poems, stories, anecdotes, 
sketches of adventure, etc., calculated to inter- 
est youth from fifteen years upwards, and also 
has a children’s page. Excludes love and fairy 
stories, or anything calculated to stir up 
sectional strife. 

Christian Mirror, Portland, Me. Religious 
weekly. Does not pay for unsolicited contri- 
butions, but will send the paper a year for a 
suitable contribution. Has children’s page. 

Blanktown Herald. Weekly family paper. 
Prints all the good material it can get, but 
neither pays the author nor sends him a copy 
of the article when it appears. Carefully 
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deposits unused manuscripts in the waste- 
basket, and confiscates the stamps enclosed. 
Never answers letters of inquiry. 

No author with a list like this would be likely 
to waste time and postage stamps on periodi- 


cals whose editors are dilatory, unreliable, and 
unfair to their contributors, and if libel suits 
are feared, let the black list be like Bradstreet 
intelligible only to the initiated. 

Ella W. Ricker. 


Soutu Berwick, Me. 


MUST AMERICANS LEARN TO SPELL? 


Years ago two ladies, one English, the other 
American, were talking together of various 
books, when suddenly the Englishwoman spoke 
out frankly : — 

“To tell you the truth, I do not enjoy reading 
American books, because your country-people 
have never learned to spell.” 

At this the American lady was first shocked 
and afterward amused, as she remembered 
how our grandsires used to “spell each other 
down ” in our historic pine-board halls of learn- 
ing. 

Two or three days ago I was talking with a 
cultivated Englishman, a writer upon political 
and national topics and a well-known English 
magazinist, when incidentally the same point 
came up. 

“ With us a publisher’s ‘ reader’ would recog- 
nize an American manuscript immediately,” 
he said. “Americans use the language so dif- 
ferently.” 

“ Please tell me in what way,” | asked. 

“Partly in the phraseology and partly in the 
spelling.” 

“You mean that we leave out our ‘u’s’ in 
words like ‘ favor,’ ‘honor,’ etc.,” I said. 

“Yes, and you spell ‘ traveler,’ ‘ reveler,’ etc. 
with only one ‘1’!” 

“But why should we not?” I persisted. 

He laughed. “It is ndt good English,” he 
answered. 

“ Of course, there must be a rule about it,” I 
replied. “ And it ought to be the same for all na- 
tions using the English language; will you 
kindly tell me your rule, for I do not know it?” 

“It is perfectly simple,” he replied. “In all 


words of that class that have been introduced 
into English through the French tongue, we 
preserve the ‘l’s’ and ‘u’s’ wherever they are 
so used in the language from which we derive 
them ; nothing simpler.” 

“Simple enough, certainly,” I answered, 
wishing 1 knew enough to say the right thing. 

“The Americans do this to save time, I sup- 
pose,” he we went on. “But it is too bad of 
them; it ruins the language; I do not enjoy 
reading a page of American print. It isa great 
flaw, a positive error” — “Errour,” he said. 
Then, running his hand through his hair, he 
continued : — 

“You see, itis just the difference between 
British-English and American-English; you 
are rapidly making quite another thing of it!” 

“ But surely,” I objected, “ American schol- 
ars and philologists are quite as anxious to pre- 
serve the purity of written English as English 
scholars can be. Why, if this point is rightly 
taken, do not our authorities draw attention to 
it!” 

Whereupon I proceeded to answer myself: 
“ Perhaps our philologists think there is no ob- 
jection to going back to the Latin root; the 
original of all; and ignore the steps of deriva- 
tion; perhaps they think it is even better to 
do so.” 

“]T suppose that zs the point they make,” 
answered my friend, “but it destroys the his- 
tory of the language.” 

He went on to say that no first-class English 
publishing house or magazine would bring out 
an American work without first revising the 
spelling ; also, that the great seats of learning 
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and scholarship, Oxford and Cambridge, con- 
serve the use of pure English, holding fast the 
standards to which the educated must con- 
form. 

“Dear me!” I cried, “I love pure English 
and I shall begin to cultivate my ‘u’s’ and 
double ‘l’s’ immediately, only I greatly fear 
lest in excess of zeal I may use them in the 
wrong places.” 

He laughed a rich rolling laugh with his 
mellow English voice. “I’m afraid you 
would find it difficult,” he said; “you would 


have to go to school all over again!” 

“Yes!” I said, “and we cannot send a whole 
nation of thinkers and writers to school all over 
again.” Then, as an afterthought: “ Besides, 
our editors would strike the extra letters out; I 
have known them to do it.” 

Thus the subject dropped. If THE WRITER 
cares to provoke discussion on this point, my 
paper may prove suggestive; I put in a plea for 
pure English, whether “ British” or “ American.” 

Feanie Porter Rudd. 


FLORENCE, Italy. 





THE CINCINNATI MONDAY CLUB. 


A year ago last October three ladies met in 
a certain parlor in Cincinnati to consider plans 
for some sort of a literary club. The outcome 
of that meeting is the present club, which now 
numbers, and is limited to, fifteen active 
members. 

The object of the club is, as its articles set 
forth, “ mutual improvement and literary cul- 
ture.” The meetings are held once in two weeks, 
Monday evenings, at the homes of the members. 
They must begin promptly at half-past 
seven—tardy members have to pay a small 
fine. 

The first year it was decided that we should 
travel, London being the first city visited. Its 
history,«past and present, its great men and 
famous women, its sight-seeing, etc., kept the 
club beyond its allotted time. Holland and the 
Rhine followed, then Germany, with its vast 
quarries of all kinds of treasures. The past 
year was spent in Paris and its environs, and in 
Switzerland. For the coming year there will 
be a somewhat different arrangement. Pro- 
grammes for the entire season, — beginning 
with the first Monday in October, and ending 
with the last Monday in April, — with the duties 
assigned respective members, are to be pre- 
pared by the committee and printed this present 
month, thus giving opportunity to arrange sum- 
mer reading with these subjects in view. It 


has also been proposed to devote a minor part 
of each evening to the consideration of current 
events. This spring the club joined by invita- 
tion the Woman’s Federation of Clubs. The 
president received an invitation to attend the 
convention of these clubs at Orange, N. J., 
where the delegates were entertained by Mr. 
Edison, the inventor. 

Such is the bare outline of our Monday Club, 
but much is to be read between the lines — the 
informality, the harmony, the social intercourse ; 
the memory of earnest faces gathered about the 
readers under the low lamp, who carry us back 
to the past or unfold to us the wonders of the 
present; introduce us to the salons of a 
Madame de Staél, or acquaint us with Calvin, 
the man and his creed. We listen to the magic 
touch of a Gliick or Wagner, or stand before 
the speaking canvas of a Teniers or Claude 
Lorraine. 

Some say to us: “ One can read and learn these 
things alone at home.” True, but do they? 
Housekeepers, mothers, and teachers find it very 
hard to sustain a systematic course of study with 
so much to interrupt, and no outside stimulus. 
As to our methods, we find that experience 
teaches us. At first we had seven or eight 
original papers read each evening. Now, we 
have four generally — sometimes five. Two of 
these are the “long papers,” taking fifteen min- 
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utes to read each; the other two or three are 
“short,” and occupy five minutes’ time. 

We sometimes feel the want of a more com- 
prehensive library than we can use, but most of 
us can, through friends, obtain books from the 
University library (though with some trouble 
and inconvenience ); but it is astonishing how 
much one can find if the will is there —in 
magazines, and in the book-shelves of our mem- 
bers, in newspapers, and elsewhere. It is 
astonishing, too, how practice makes writing 
easier even for those who declared at first that 
it was next to impossible for them to wield a 


pen. Perhaps the chief charm of our little club 
is its easy informality. The ladies often bring 
their dainty needle-work, and after the papers 
are read, we talk them over, and those of our 
members who have been abroad add little 
touches of remembrance, and good photographs 
or stereoscopic views are enjoyed, giving us a 
better idea of our subject. 

From this paradise man alone is cnihite a 
except at the yearly banquets, and as escorts 
on very dark nights. 

Daisy Rhodes Campbell. 


DELAWARE, O. 





THE EDITORIAL “ WE.” 


Almost as varied as the individual he, to say 
nothing of the feminine form, is the editorial 
“we.” Veiled, perhaps, in mystery, awe-in- 
spiring to the uninitiated, it carries weight to 
all, terror to some hearts. 

Who that holds pen in hand has not felt the 
cold chill incident to the perusal of such words 
as, “ We do not find your manuscript suited to 
the taste of our readers,” or, “We regret that 
your story is unavailable”; and who has not 
later perchance made acquaintance with this 
same editor and found him quite an ordinary 
mortal, available to all influences that can be 
brought to bear upon him? 

On the other hand, what happiness to the 
aspirant for fame and fortune there is in the 
magic words, “ We can make use of your article, 
and will give $.... for it.” 

There is a certain doctor who has framed and 
hung up in his office a one-dollar bill, his first 
fee; and many a writer has thus framed in his 
heart, if not hung upon his wall, that wonderful 
sum (modest, perhaps, as the talents which 
called it forth ), the first fruits of his labors. 

There are editors and editors, and happy the 
contributor who falls into the hands of some of 
those whose business-like promptness, courtesy, 
and even kindness, makes intercourse with them 


a boon to be devoutly desired. The better 
the class the magazine belongs to, the more 
surely will such rules be observed. A notice 
that your article has been received and will be 
examined is soothing to the feelings, whatever 
may be the ultimate result. Lacerating and 
irritating in the extreme is it to receive a noti- 
fication from some third-class publication that 
your style is not up to its standard, when you 
have the consciousness of having appeared 
more than once in the columns of what may be 
termed its “elders and betters ” in the literary 
world. 

The woes of the editor are proverbial, and 
we have all heard much of the deluge of tales, 
poems, essays, and other manuscripts which 
daily inundates that much-tried individual, 
many of them scarcely worth a glance, leaving 
but scant leisure for justice to the very best. 
We all know about the carelessly written manu- 
script, illegible as some dead language, the mis- 
spelled words, the mixed pages, the thousand 
blunders. of the would-be contributor, the 
letters of abuse for articles returned or not 
satisfactorily produced, and last, but not least, 
the pathetic entreaties accompanying manu- 
script, giving the private history and divers 
misfortunes of the writer, and representing in 
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moving terms the urgent necessity for the pub- 
lication of his enclosure. But the editor 
occupies the vantage ground. It is his to 
accept or reject, his to issue the damnatory fiat, 
and his to occupy, if it so pleases him, a column 
of his periodical with the statement of his case, 
while the contributor, smarting and sore, must 
suffer in silence. 

The writer in his turn has his list of woes, — 
articles returned promptly, not even looked at, 
others kept till the subject has grown stale, 
others again, the results of hours of toil, lost or 
defaced, and no return to be had, save the wis- 
dom learned by misfortune and the warning to 
give the faithless editor a wide berth in future. 

“Editors I have known” might afford the 
groundwork for a descriptive article. There 
is the editor who accepts, — by all means the 
most popular. The editor who “regrets,” the 
editor whose “‘ columns are over-crowded,” and 
the editor who “has read with pleasure your 
interesting favor, but is sorry,” etc. There is 
the corps-of editors of the large magazine or 
newspaper, each with his own department, en- 
closed in his sanctum and inaccessible to the 
general public. There are the editors, male 
and female, who belong especially to periodicals 
for women, whose chief energies are spent on 
the mysteries of domestic economy of all sorts 
and the intricacies of fancy work, and the editor 
of the department of fiction, who tells you your 
stories are “too long ” or “ too short,” remon- 
strates against a melancholy ending, and sends 


word that your tale will be accepted if you will 
alter the conclusion and make it more “ cheer- 
ful.” There is the country editor, whom you 
may meet in his frequent rambles on horse- 
back, who is pleased to publish your small items 
of news, frequently on the terms that printing 
is its own reward, and will favor you witha 
friendly chat if you drop into the office. There 
is the editor who is chiefly seeking something 
new ; the editor who has a taste for ghosts and 
the marvellous, the editor who will not look at 
such subjects. The editor who is sharp set for 
the latest scandal, the editor who delights in 
highly moral tales, the editor who is serious 
and smiles coldly on your wittiest efforts, the 
editor who wants funny things, the editor who 
delights in tragedy, and the editor previously 
mentioned who insists upon your being “ cheer- 
ful.” And, lastly, the benevolent old gentleman 
in charge of a children’s paper at a distance, 
now doubtless become one of an extinct species, 
who calls you “ My dear friend,” writes you 
friendly letters of remonstrance or encourage- 
ment, takes an interest in your personality, and 
suggests that he cannot decide from your signa- 
ture “whether you area Mr.,ora Mrs., ora 
Miss.” 

Thus they pass in endless panorama, and it, 
becomes the contributor’s task to divine the 
taste, guess at the judgment, and provide liter- 
ary salads to tempt the palate of this over-rated 
“ editorial we.” 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Leigh North. 





SOUTHERN LITERARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


The second convention of the Southern Lit- 
erary Association, at Louisville, was a great 
success. The meeting was held in the Com- 
mercial Building, in the commerce room, which 
has a beautiful view of the river. Colonel Ford 
presided in the absence of President Frank 
P. O’Brien, of Birmingham, Ala. Texas sent a 


delegate in the person of Mrs. Craig. Ten 
nessee was represented by Mrs. W. B. 
Michael; Florida, by Miss Nannie Nutt ; South 
Carolina, by Joseph Lee May; Alabama, 
by T. C. DeLeon; and there were other repre- 
sentative writers present from the different 
Southern states. Mrs. Craig brought a cordial 
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invitation to the association to meet in Dallas, 
Tex., the third Tuesday in May, 1892, and 
promised a genuine Southern welcome. 

Colonel Ford’s address of welcome was very 
happily expressed. Colonel McCormack, of 
Henderson, Ky., delivered an address regard- 
ing the need of an established school of South- 
ern literature, and the publication of a Southern 
magazine of a high order. A committee was 
appointed which will meet in Chattanooga in 
August to discuss the matter in a practical way, 
and it is likely that from the committee’s 
deliberations some benefit will come to South- 
ern literary workers. 

Letters were read from Thomas Nelson Page, 
George W. Cable, and others, and a delegation 
from the Western Association of Writers 
brought greetings and. encouragement. Dr. 
Ridpath, the historian, who is president of the 
Western Association, spoke regarding obstacles 


ARNOLD’S 


Mr. Arnold’s “ Selections from Wordsworth ” 
appear to have been so popular that a reissue 
of them is offered to the public. Whether a 
critic is justified in publishing a special edition 
of Wordsworth, leaving out all his failures and 
including all his successes, omitting his “ Sailor’s 
Mothers” and presenting his “ Lucy Grays,” 
is open to a great deal of doubt, particularly 
when the edition is accompanied by a bid for 
eminence so supreme. 

Macaulay said that if Milton had written 
only the first four books of “ Paradise Lost,” he 
would have ranked Milton as the second in the 
list of the world’s poets, but, as it is, he places 
him fifth. According to Mr. Arnold, he should 
have published a special edition of Milton, 
containing only those four books of “ Paradise 
Lost,” and written a preface claiming for his 
hero the second place. It is as if a man should 
take up a rifle, and, firing, hit the bull’s-eye, 
and then fire no more. He has a reputation. 


to be overcome in forming such associations: 
and encouraged the Southern Association to 
continue until, like the Western Association 
now, it-should be on a firm basis and fully 
established. Alice Hawthorne, of Louisville, 
who is related both to Washington Irving and 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne, contributed a poem, 
“Our Welcome to the S. L. A.,” which was 
read by Colonel Cannon. Henry L. Stanton 
read two poems. A paper was read by W. F. 
Parker, of Kentucky, on “The Old South and 
the New”; a poem by Rufus I. Childress, of 
Kentucky; a paper entitled “The Literary 
South” by Annie Lee Moore, of Alabama; a 
paper, “The Women of the South,” by Tom 
W. Neal, of Tennessee; and a poem by Miss 
Lizzie Walker, of Kentucky. 

It was voted to hold the next convention at 
Dallas, Tex. 


Louisvitige, Ky. 


Sara H. Henton. 


“SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH.” 


But if he should shoot ten times, and, hitting 
the bull’s-eye once, go wide of the target every 
other time, he would not be considered a good 


marksman. Hannibal is known to have 
asserted his right to the honor of being third 
among generals, but, if he had defeated Scipio, 
would have placed himself above Alexander 
and Pyrrhus. . 

Mr. Arnold admits that often a very superior 
piece is followed by one which is so inferior 
that it dulls the effect produced by the first; 
and, still more, he acknowledges that Words- 
worth thought one was as good as the other. 
This looks as if the first piece was an accident, 
and how is it possible, even following out Mr. 
Arnold’s own theory, for Wordsworth to have 
been so great a poet when he was not capable 
of telling the ditference between his “ Peter 
Bells ” and his divinely poetic philosophy ? 

Mr. Arnold seems to assume the position of 
a man who has come to the opinion that Words- 
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worth is fast drifting away into oblivion, and 
therefore he takes this method of inducing 
resuscitation. To a certain extent, the effort 
achieves its end. Matthew Arnold Wordsworth 
is a poet whose fame is secure. Is William 
Wordsworth equally fortunate? William 


Wordsworth is still thought highly of among 
scholars, but there is much cant among scholars. 
The plain, every day people, they who form 
the enduring masonry of a poet's lastingness, 
are more frank and more honest. 

A. L. Hanscom. 


Soutu Eutot, Me. 





NEWSPAPER 


Newspaper enterprise is so common a matter 
nowadays that general readers little think of the 
cost, trouble, and almost perfect system neces- 
sary for the daily presentation of the news 
columns which come to the breakfast table ere 
the events recorded are fairly “cold.” So keen 


is newspaper competition that reporters and 
editors must be genuine “hustlers,” in all that 
this word implies, in order to carry out the 


enterprise policy which every journal of large 
circulation must pursue. 

The era of extraordinary journalistic enter- 
prise among New York papers began in the 
office of the Mew York Sun. This paper was 
started by Benjamin Day in the thirties, as a 
mere daily cholera report. Moses Y. Beach, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Day, soon purchased 
the incipient newspaper, and made it the pioneer 
in the field of penny journalism. It stirred up 
the old-fogyism of newspaperdom by printing 
the news in advance of its contemporaries. It 
hired yachts, stegmboats, railway trains. Carrier 
pigeons, before the days of the telegraph, flew 
between Philadelphia and the Szm office with 
tissue paper news reports tucked under their 
wings, telling of affairs in Washington and else- 
where. These faithful winged messengers 
brought news from ships far out at sea. When 
the Mexican war was in full blast the Sun 
operated a special express between New 
Orleans and a point North where railway con- 
nection was made, whereby it secured war news 
twenty-four hours ahead of other papers de- 
pending on the mails. This costly enterprise, 
made up of a combination of steamboats, fleet 


ENTERPRISE. 


pony expresses, etc., led to an agreement 
between the “big” dailies of New York, from 
which emanated the Associated Press of to-day, 
probably the most far-reaching and efficient 
news organization in the world. As it was first 
to get the news, so was the Sum the first paper 
in America to operate its presses by steam, and 
the first to have a daily circulation of more than 
100,000 copies. 

So much for the beginning of enterprising 
journalism in America—the days when a 
Charles A. Dana could be hired to edit for ten 
or fifteen dollars a week, while Horace Greeley 
earned but little more. White newspaper then 
cost twenty cents a pound and upward. The 
telegraph and cheap printing paper have 
changed things in the last twenty years. Paper 
now costs less than three and one-half cents a 
pound, while telegraph rates and better presses 
reduce expenses. The mechanical aids have 
materially improved, and quickness is the order 
of the day. 

The writer for a newspaper of 1891. must be 
quick and accurate. The “nose for news” to- 
day is not to be compared with the “noses ” of 
forty or fifty years ago. The New York paper 
that reported results at one of the national 
conventions in Chicago on its New York 
bulletin board in five and a-half minutes after a 
vote was announced is an example of the 
celerity of the modern reporter. A single cable- 
gram to one newspaper, costing several thousand 
dollars, is an instance of expense not infre- 
quently met with. A ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lar annual salary is now needed to pay an editor- 
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in-chief. An expense bill of from $15,000 to 
$30,000 weekly has to be met by more than one 
of the great papers of the land. 

High-priced newspaper writers are a prime 
essential in the successful journalism of to-day. 
They must be fhen who can see a thing quickly 
and comprehend in a moment just what is 
required by the paper they represent. These 
writers are the driving wheels of the newspaper 
locomotive. On their enterprise largely depends 
the success of the paper. The man who 
recently reported the libel suit of Sir William 
Gordon Cumming in the London court, and 
drew such excellent pen pictures of the Prince 
of Wales as a witness, a gambler, and a con- 
summate society snob, together with a succinct 
account of the prince’s harpies and the London 
smart set, was a writer of the first rank in the 
newspaper field, and supplied the Associated 
Press with columns of such excellent matter 
for distribution to its customers throughout the 
United States that the best papers found it 
entirely unnecessary to employ special writers 
to “write up” this unique trial. The London 
representative of the Associated Press furnished 
to hundreds of papers exactly what they wanted. 
He so wrote as to meet the diverse views of 


hundreds of editors. 
is a genius in his way. 
The distribution of a newspaper calls for a 
keen intelligence. Of late years there has been 
much rivalry to reach outlying summer resorts 
with Sunday papers. Not long ago the Vew 
York Tribune, under the direction of Henry 
Hall, its enterprising business manager, oper- 
ated more than 1,700 miles of special expresses 
made up of railway trains, ponies, steam and 
sailing yachts, thereby serving summer resorts 
with the Sunday 7ribune from Newport to 
Atlantic City, throughout the Catskills and the 
Adirondacks, and at hundreds of other inland 
resorts in time for breakfast Sunday. This 
large scheme of special delivery at one time 
included a special train from New York City to 
Buffalo, 450 miles, costing more than one thou- 
sand dollars a trip. This was one of the fastest 
trains ever operated. Yachts were employed 
to carry 7ribunes to resorts out of sight of the 
main land. Relays of ponies covered routes 
hundreds of miles long, while birch bark 
canoes skimmed remote lakes in the North 
woods, and furnished the most distant camper 
with news of the outside world. 
Utica, N. Y. 


The man who can do this 


M. Y. Beach. 





DIALECT AND SLANG. 


Though many dialect stories may have been 
of use, as preserving to the student of language 
the speech of different localities, many of them 
are very unfair, as we of New England can see 
in the sketches of our own country people, 
where wise and unwise, learned and ignorant, 
are represented as invariably ungrammatical, 
and dropping final “g” profusely. 

Writers err also in not adapting the style of 
their “slip-shod language ” to the period of the 
story. A lady, commenting onacertain “ juven- 
ile” of the events of 1840, says: “ There is 
slang in that story which, Iam sure, is not more 
than ten years old. I remember 1840 well — I 
lived at home in a house full of noisy brothers. 
I went to school, and I was familiar with the 
children’s phrases popular at the time, and 


these I am confident are of a far more modern 
date.” 

Such a subject is worth the attention of anti- 
quaries ; every age and every generation has its 
own phrases. When this century was in its 
teens, did girls say persons and things were 
“just lovely”? Did boys tell about having 
“a regular blow-out ” ? 

Attention to such points makes a story (to 
use a phrase of Sir Walter Scott) “look much 
better in the face,” and without such care, a 
story is of little use as a portraiture of the past. 
For evidence, however, that slang, ancient or 
modern, is not essential to success, see those 
perfect specimens of children’s stories, the 
“ Bodley Books.” Pamela M. A. Cole. 


East BripGewatTsr, Mass. 
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Before this number of THE WRITER reaches 
its subscribers it is probable that President 
Harrison will have issued his proclamation 
declaring the existence of an international 
copyright agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland. Representatives of these four foreign 
countries have officially notified our government 
that they give to American citizens substantially 
the same copyright privileges as are given to 
their citizens under our new law, and thus the 
necessary pre-requisite to an agreement with the 
United States has been furnished. Most im- 
portant, of course, is the establishment of inter- 
national copyright between England and the 


United States, although the agreement with 
France is also an important one. What the 
practical effect of the new arrangement will be, 
publishers confess themselves unable to say, 
but a majority of them seem to agree with Sec- 
retary Daldy, of the English Copyright League, 
who says in an article on the subject inthe July 
Forum: “We are led, therefore, to expect that 
popular books by popular authors will not be 
much affected by this legislation, that books by 
writers not so well known will be produced in 
the United States and supplied to the English 
market from there, and that books by unknown 
writers will fail to gain the advantage of the 
American copyright so indirectly offered to 
them.” 
a* 

One effect of the recent copyright legislation 
that probably was not fully foreseen by those 
interested in it is its possible influence on the 
question of spelling reform. Englishmen 
have always looked on American books with 
horror, because of what they term barbarities 
of spelling—the omission of “u” from words 
like “honor” and other changes from the or- 
dinary English rule. If under the new law, as 
seems quite probable, a considerable number 
of English books are printed from type set in 
the United States, these “barbarities” will be 
kept constantly before the eyes of English 
readers, and there is more than a fair chance 
that custom may so change their views that 
they will not regard them as being so very bar- 
barous, after all. We, on this side of the 
water, are prone to believe that our habit of 
spelling English words is more sensible than 
that of the English themselves, and we are not 
likely to change our practice in deference to 
their ideas. If under the new law we are to 
make books for English readers as well as for 
ourselves, we shall have an opportunity to edu- 
cate them, willing or unwilling, according to our 
standard, and it would not be surprising if a 
uniformity of usage in England and in the 
United States were eventually brought about in 
this way. 


* 
* * 


Another odd effect of the operation of the 
new law is the opening of a French copyright 
office in New York. It is impossible now to 
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reproduce without authorization the works of 
art and literature of the French. Consequently 
the authors, represented in Paris by the Société 
des Gens de Lettres, of which Emile Zola is 
president; the musical composers, represented 
by the Société des Auteurs, Editeurs, et Com- 
positeurs de Musique; the dramatists and libret- 
tists, represented by the Société des Auteurs et 
Compositeurs Dramatiques Francais; and the 
publishers and printers, represented by the Circle 
de la Librairie, —have united in the formation 
of an American office in New York, at 208 Fifth 
avenue. Count de Kératry was the instigator 
of this movement, which will facilitate business 
between the publishers of the two countries. 
The New York office is invested with all the 
authority of its principals in Paris. The secre- 


tary is M. Paul Meyer, formerly in charge of 
the department of French books at Brentano’s. 
In connection with this it is interesting to note 
that a New York lawyer, prompt to see the pos- 
sibilities of litigation under new conditions, has 
added to his engraved cards a line reading, 


“ International Copyright Law a specialty,” and 
has mailed them generally to authors and pub- 
lishers in all parts of the country. Ww. H. H. 


*» 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


(1.) Will you please name the best work 
on poetical analysis, and also kindly recommend 
a few works of poetry that will give tone and 
inspiration to thought? 

(2.) Do Professor Genung’s “ Handbook of 
Rhetorical Analysis ” and “ Practical Elements 
of Rhetoric” completely cover the subject of 
rhetoric? In your review of the “ Handbook 
of Rhetorical Analysis,” in THE WRITER for 
October, you recommend the two books “ to all 
who are desirous of acquiring a pure English 
style,” but I do not understand that they fully 
cover the subject. 

(3-) Will you kindly oblige by giving a list 
of histories, comprising ancient, medieval, and 
modern, that are authentic? I should also like 
to know of a me history of English literature. 
1 want to make a thorough reading of history. 

Cc. 


[(1.) Useful suggestions about poetical 





composition are given in the introductory 
chapters of Hood’s “ Rhymester ” ( price $1.00 ), 
and the introductory chapter of “ Ballades and 
Rondeaus,” by Gleason White ($1.00). These 
two works and Gummere’s “Handbook of 
Poetics ” ($1.00) are recommended to students. 

(2.) Professor Genung’s “Handbook of 
Rhetorical Analysis” ($1.12), studied in con- 
nection with his “ Practical Elements of Rhet- 
oric” ( $1.25 ), will give all the information on 
that subject that is required. 

(3-) Any one who means to make a 
thorough study of history cannot do better 
than to get Adams’ “Manual of Historical 
Literature ” ($2.50), which was reviewed in 
THE WRITER for July, 1889, and which is an 
indispensable guide. This book will give in- 
formation about the best histories of English 
literature. The Writer Publishing Company 
will send any of the books named, or any other 
book desired, on receipt of the publisher’s 
price. — W. H. H. ] 


As I write rhymes easily and have some skill 
in sketching, I have thought it possible to com- 
bine the two, and make them profitable by writ- 
ing advertisements. Can you kindly tell me 
what I shall do to obtain orders? N. M. 

[ Large advertisers are always on the lookout 
for new ideas to attract public attention, and 
they pay well for practicable suggestions. The 
best way is to write advertisements suited for 
different firms, and submit them to the firms in 
question, always making it clear that payment 
is expected if the suggestions are adopted. — 
W. H. H.] 


Which is right to say, “ He leaves a widow 
and three children,” or “He leaves a wife and 
three children”? Gat 

{ “He leaves a wife and three children” is 
preferable. If you say, “He leaves a widow,” 
you should also say, “ and three orphans,” to be 
consistent. — W. H. H. ] 


-™ 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





The Associated Press reports Rev. Heber 
Newton as saying, in a recent sermon: “The 
Nicene Creed, with the Apostle’s Creed, are 
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commonly spoken of as the Catholic creeds.” 

If he did say that, certainly no reader of THE 

WRITER should object to his being tried for 

heresy. His English is certainly anything but 

orthodox. Bt. 8, 
WINCHESTER, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue AFRO-AMERICAN Press AND Its Epirors. 
land Penn. Illustrated. 5% pp. 
tion. Springfield, Mass. : 


By I. Gar- 
Sold only by Subscrip- 
illey & Company. 1891. 
The first colored man’s newspaper published 
in America was the Freedom's Fournal, the 
first number of which was issued by Cornish & 
Russwurm, New York, John’ B. Russ- 
wurm, editor, in March,1827. In 1870 there 
were but ten journals published by Afro- 
Americans in the United States; in 1880 there 
were thirty-one, most of them started after 1875, 
while in 1890 there were 154— a gain of 123 
in the last ten years. Among colored news- 
paper and magazine writers who have attained 
eminence have been T. T. Fortune, of New 
York, John S. Durham, of the PAzladelphia 
Evening Bulletin, Robert Teamoh, of the Bos- 
ton Globe, J. Gordon Street and Miss Lillian 
Lewis, of the Boston Herald, Professor W. S. 
Scarborough, contributor to the Forum, Har- 
per’s Magazine, and other periodicals, Rev. W. 
J. Simmons, D: D., Rev. Walter H. Brooks, D. 
D., and Rev. E. K. Love, editorial writers on 
the Baptist Teacher, and Rev. A. E. P. Albert, 
D. D., editorial writer on the Methodist Your- 
nal. The colored writer has no recognition in 
in the South; in the North some of the white 
journals have had Afro-American reporters. 
Frederick Douglass, in answer to questions 
submitted to him, and to other prominent col- 
ored men, by Mr. Penn, expresses the opinion 
that the press in the hands of the negro has 
been a success, but only as a beginning. He 
goes on tosay: “It has demonstrated in large 
measure the mental and literary possibilities ot 
the colored race. I do not think that the press 
has been properly supported, and I find the 
cause in the fact that the reading public among 
the colored people, as among all other people, 
will spend its money for what seems best a’ d 
cheapest. Colored papers from their antece- 
dents and surroundings cost more, and give their 
readers less than papers and _ publications 
by white men. I think that the course to be 
pursued by the colored press is to say less 
about race and claims to race recognition, and 
more about the principles of justice, liberty, 
and patriotism. It should say more of what we 
ought to-do for ourselves, and less about what 
the government ought to do for us ; more in the 
interest of morality and economy, and less in 


the interest of office-getting ; more in commend- 
ing the faithful and inflexible men who stand up 
for our rights, and less for the celebration of 
balls, parties, and brilliant entertainments ; 
more in respect to the duty of the government 
to protect and defend the colored men’s rights 
in the South, and less in puffing individual men 
for office; less of arrogant assumption for the 
colored man, and more of appreciation of his 
disadvantages, in comparison with those of 
other varieties of men whose opportunities have 
been broader and better than his.” 

These quotations show that there is a great 
deal of interesting matter in Mr. Penn’s work. 
The author himself is a young man of twenty-four, 
a principal in the public schools of Lynchburg, 
Va,, and ex-editor of the Lynchburg Laborer, 
and he deserves credit for the manner in which 
he has carried through his undertaking. His 
book has wood-cut portraits and sketches of 
most of the leading colored writers of the 
United States— more than too in all, and a 
fac-simile page of Vol. I., No. 3, of the Free- 
dom’s Fournal. It is an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of American journalism. 

W. H. H. 


Criticism AND Fiction. By W. D. Howells. 
Cloth, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 
Criticism is seldom clad in a daintier dress 

than in this pretty little volume, “ Criticism and 

Fiction,” collected from the studies in criticism 

made by Mr. Howells in Harper's Monthly. 

Mr. Howells has the courage of his convictions 

and the strenuous faith of the realistic school 

of fiction to-day. He begins by saying that 

“what is true is always beautiful and good,” 

and a few pages farther on condemns the ideal, 

and the young novelist who tries to make his 
characters look or talk like those of Shake- 
speare, Scott, Thackeray, or Hawthorne. The 
young novelist is instructed to idealize his per- 
sonages; “that is, take the life-likeness out 
of them.” A curious conception is this of the 
ideal and the way Scott and Thackeray painted 
their men and women; the ideal is “a type, it 
is artificial.” It is singular that these artificial 
types have existed since the time of Shake- 
speare, at least, for some three hundred years. 

If “ what is true is always beautiful and good,” 

and wice versa, it would be difficult for Mr. 

Howells to show why these creations of Shake- 

speare, Scott, and Thackeray have survived, 

unless, indeed, it were the survival of the fittest. 

Mr. Howells’ book is very interesting read- 
ing, the more so because the reader is disposed 
to disagree with nearly every sentence, which 
adds a piquant sauce to the repast. Although 

a critic himself, Howells dismisses the critics 

ina breath. They “can do little as guides,” 

“Criticism has condemned whatever was, from 

time to time, fresh and vital in literature.” He 


188 pp. 
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makes a plea for signed criticisms, however, as 
having a tendency to make the critic more con- 
siderate ; but, if criticism be valueless, why not 
dismiss it altogether? Howells praises the 
work of Sefior Valdes, and agrees with him 
that the artist “must have the precious 
gift of discovering ideas in things.” What is 
this but the true idealism? In fine, Mr. How- 
ells, posturing as a realist through the whole of 
this entertaining little volume, is at heart an 
idealist, and has confused his terms, or else his 
readers. BS. di Tf. 


SALAMMBO. 


By Gustave Flaubert. 415 pp. 
Chicago : 


Paper, 50 cents. 
Charles H. Sergel & Company. 


1891. 

This cheap edition of Flaubert’s masterpiece 
has a portrait of the author on the cover, and 
has prefixed an introduction giving a sketch of 
his life. The translation is by J. S. Chartres, 
and seems to be well done. Paper and type 
are good, and the edition, for its price, is a very 
satisfactory one. W- H. H. 


By Miles [’Anson.  Illus- 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Tue Vision oF Misery HI Lt. 
trated. 150 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Sons. 1891. 

Among the many books of poems constantly 
being issued this deserves especial attention 
because of the beauty of the dress given to it 
by the publishers. It is made in the best style 
of the Knickerbocker Press, with six illustra- 
tions drawn by Harry Fenn, and is altogether a 
very attractive volume. The author inscribes 
his verses to his fellow-miners of California 
and the Paeific Coast, with which localities 
many of them deal. W. H. H. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Optics. B 
1.08. 
1891. 
The photographer who simply knows that a 
combination of light with a lens and a camera 
achieves certain results, and who is without a 
knowledge of the natural laws which cause 
those results, is indeed ignorant of an import- 
ant factor in his art. “Photographic Optics ” 
treats, in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
manner the subject of light from its first active 
principle upward. The chapters on lenses and 
shutters are of interest to the professional and 
amateur alike. B. P. R. 


W.K. Burton. t1opp. Paper, 
New York: The Scovill & Adams Company. 


ARTISTIC Homes 1n City anp Country, WITH OTHER 
ExampLes oF Domestic ArcHITECTUKE. By Albert W. 
Fuller and William Arthur Wheeler. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. Oblong quarto, Cloth, $6.00. Boston: Ticknor 
& Company. 1891. 


Seventy fine heliotype plates giving examples 
of American architecture in its latest develop- 
ment are included in this handsome volume. 
The plates show both floor plans and _per- 
spective views of the dwellings and other build- 
ings represented, including some of the hand- 


somest structures in America. “To keep 
abreast of the tide of improvement ; to aid those 


about to build to secure what is best and most 
desirable ; to show them how use, beauty, and 
economy may be combined, are the aims of the 
authors,” according to the introductory note. 
That they have succeeded in making a sugges- 
tive and interesting volume, every one who sees 
it will agree. W. H. H. 

Ming Own Pzopte. By Rudyard Kipling. 


introduction by Henry James. 268 pp. 
New York: United States Book Company. 


With a critica} 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1891. 

More of Mr. Kipling’s stories will always be 
welcome so long as he writes as well as he does 
now, and this volume is sure to have an exten- 
sive sale. It contains some of the best short 
stories that the young author has written, in- 
cluding among others “The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney,” “ The Man Who Was,” and 
“The Courting of Dinah Shadd.” <A good por- 
trait of Mr. Kipling is given as a frontispiece. 

W. H. H. 
TuHrouGH Russia ON A MUSTANG. 

Illustrated. 334 pp. Cloth. 

ing Company. 1S8or. 

Mr. Stevens is an experienced traveller, and 
he has had so much experience in describing 
his journeyings in various parts of the world 
that he knows the whole art of making an inter- 
esting book. His trip through Russia, while less 
novel than the journey described in “ Around 
the World on a Bicycle,” and less arduous than 
that described in his “ Scouting for Stanley in 
South Africa,” was still well worth writing 
about, and in his book we get a vivid picture of 
the Russia of to-day, away from the beaten path 
of travellers. A number of half-tone illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the author 
increase the value and interest of the book. 

W. H. H. 
Willis Howard. 436 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


By Thomas Stevens. 
New York: Cassell Publish- 


Blanche 
Boston : 


Tue Open Door. By 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1891. 

Miss Howard’s newest novel does not possess 
the popular interest of “Guenn” or “One 
Summer,” but it is a strong story, nevertheless, 
and it will find many new readers now that it is 
issued in the excellent Riverside Paper Series. 

W. H. H. 

Third 

Frederick A. 


THE GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 

Edition. 544 pp. Half roan. New York: 

Stokes Company. 1891. 

“The Government Handbook” describes 
the forms and methods of government in every 
civilized country in the world. It contains all 
that was permanent in the text of the “ Govern- 
ment Year-book,” first published at the begin- 
ning of 1888, in addition to the constitutional 
changes which have occurred since that date, 
and a brief estimate of the political tendencies 
of the more important countries of the world. 
In describing the governments of different coun- 
tries, where written constitutions exist, they 
have been either quoted in full or analyzed, and 


3y Lewis Sergeant 
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the constitutions of different countries have 
been incidentally compared with each other. 
In connection with each country is given a 
brief mention of its political position and bounda- 
ries, its area and population, and the salient 
points of its financial condition. Questions of 
international government or mutual agreement, 
which could not be satisfactorily treated in con- 
nection with separate countries, are briefly 
handled in the introduction. The book is val- 
uable to any one as a work of reference, and to 
writers seeking information about national 
institutions it is an almost indispensable 
help. W. H. H. 
Youncer AMERICAN Poets. 1830-1890. Edited by Douglas 
Sladen, B. A. Oxon. With an appendix of Younger 
Canadian Poets, edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts of St. 
John, N. B. 666 pp. Cloth. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. 1898 
Having noticed that Paul Hamilton Hayne 
was born January 1, 1830, Mr. Slader made him 
the patriarch of this anthology, and as the book 
was going to press at the end of 1889 he made 
it cover an exact period of sixty years. In it 
are represented all American poets born within 
that period, the patriarch of the poets now 
living, with a single minor exception, being 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. In all, including 
Canadian writers, 120 poets are represented. 
Mr. Sladen makes an interesting comparison, 
showing that in Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets” 
there are represented only sixty-five English 
poets who were born within the period 1830- 
1890. In “Younger American Poets” the 
reader will find many old favorites that constant 
quotation has made as familiar as household 
words. A brief biographical sketch of each 
author is given in connection with the quotations 
from his works, and the book has an excellent 
introduction expanded from Mr. Sladen’s two 
articles printed in the New York /ndependent 
last year. W. H. H. 


Tuere AND Back. By George MacDonald. 634 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 1891. 


A novel by George MacDonald is always 
looked forward to with interest by a wide class 
of readers, young and old, preachers and lay- 
men, and “There and Back,” this author’s 
latest story, will at least compel interest by its 
strength, although the delicate spiritual imag- 
ination of some of MacDonald’s earlier works 
seems lacking. The scene opens with a pic- 
ture of passion and strength. A proud baron, 
who had married beneath him, is presented with 
his first-born by the sister of his dead wife. 
The child is peculiarly deformed with web- 
footed hands and feet. The father rejects him 
in scorn, the aunt treasures the uncanny babe, 
and, when the baron marries the second time, 
runs off with the heir. He is brought up in 
humble life as a bookbinder, but learns to love 
a charming creature, Barbara. Side by side 
with his love for her, his spiritual nature devel- 
ops, and when he loses sight of her he seems 


to lose at the same time belief in God and bet- 
ter things. A striking scene in chapter forty- 
nine is where Richard meets his father, 
not knowing he is his father, and makes 
a passionate plea for two neglected chil- 
dren of the baron. The story ends happily, the 
heir comes to his own again, and the woman he 
loves, and who would have married him despite 
his low birth, becomes a baroness. _ E. A. T. 


Avpen’s Manirotp Cycioprpia. Vol. XXVII. O’Fallon- 
Palmiped. Vol. XXVIII. Palmistry-Perseus. Vol. XXIX. 
Perseverance-Pluperfect. Illustrated. Half morocco. New 
York: John B. Alden: 1891. 

With the publication of each successive 
volume of “ Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia” the 
value of the work increases, and it is evident 
now that when it is completed it will be a 
library in itself. The handy size of the volumes 
makes them exceptionally convenient for refer- 
ence. They will be used a dozen times where 
the bulky volumes of the Britannica would be 
looked at once. W. H. H. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EartH. By Rev. H. N 


Hutchinson, B. A., F. G. S. 283 pp. Cloth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


“The Autobiography of the Earth” is an 
attempt to bring the scientific facts about the 
earth, clothed in an attractive shape, before 
non-scientific readers. It is not easy to give 
the facts of geological science in a readable 
shape. The book aims first to give a popular 
sketch of the former history of the planet 
which we call the earth, telling of its first 
appearance in the solar system, and the various 
changes through which it passed until it was 
rendered habitable to man. The book then 
endeavors to show how geologists obtained 
their conclusions ; in compilation the works of 
Professors Geikie, Nicholson, Seeley, Jukes- 
Brown, and others have been drawn upon. 
Arabella Buckley, the charming writer on 
science (now Mrs. Fisher ), has allowed the use 
of some illustrations chosen from her popular 
books. The descriptive portion of the book is 
enlivened here and there by some reflections of 
the author. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters is that on “The Forests of the Coal 
Period,” with its illustrations of ferns of tree 
size. The book seems to be carefully compiled 
from the best authorities, and is well printed, as 
are all the publications of the Appletons. 

E. A. T. 


249 PP. 


Tue Rattway Prosiem. By A. B. Stickney. 
D. b. 1891. 


Cloth, $2.00. St. Paul: Merrill Company. 


Books upon rae reg, A and economic prob- 
ay 


lems are multiplyin by day. The age is 
eminently a atid ene fo a ook like The 
Railway Problem” will attract attention from a 
large class of readers. This book treats of 
competition, the wars of rates, the fairness of 
legal rates, and the causes which have induced 
Granger legislation. An interesting chapter is 
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that on “ Railway Passes,” in which the evils of 
the free pass system are carefully stated. The 
interstate commerce law and its effects are 
taken up in another chapter, and the evils of 
watered stock are shown. The concluding 
chapter makes a strong plea for government 
control of the railroads, that thereby the people 
may be enabled to protect themselves against 
undue taxation, and regulate the influence of 
corporate power. The book appears to be 
carefully compiled, and is written in good, 
straightforward style. E. A. T. 


Wuat’s Brep 1n_ THE Bone. By Grant Allen. 238 pp. 

Paper, so cents. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 1891. 

This book ought to be widely read, if for no 
other reason than that to it was awarded the 
$5.000 prize offered by London Tit-Bits. The 
scene is laid in England and Africa. The hero 
is arrested for murder, and is found guilty, 
when the murderer, who is the very judge who 
hears the case, is stung by remorse, and con- 
fesses publicly. O. M. 


Consequences. By Egerton Castle. 417 pp. Cloth. New 

York: D. deolne Et Canenen. 1891. 

There is entertainment in this novel for 
lovers of mysteries. There is a life-time’s 
secret between father and son, and at the climax 
an exposure and confession. The climax is 
dramatic. A peculiar theory about the trans- 
migration of souls is one of the features of the 
story, which is written in a scholarly style and 
holds the reader’s interest. O. M. 


Wuy | Am WuatlI Am. By Rev. R. S. MacArthur, and 
others. 160 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 
1591. 

This pamphlet contains the articles con- 
tributed to the ew York Star by a number of 
clergymen, giving the reasons for their member- 
ship of different denominations. ‘“ Crumbling 
Creeds” by Colonel Ingersoll closes the 
volume. W. H. H. 


Georce P. Rowett & Company’s Book FoR ADVERTISERS. 
329 pp. Cloth. New York: George P. Rowell & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

For general use the most valuable part of 
this “ Book for Advertisers ” is the list of class 
publications and trade papers, which occupies 
about sixty pages, and includes classified lists 
of nearly all American publications outside of 
newspapers. No information is given about 
these publications excepting the name, the 
frequency of publication, and the estimated 
circulation. To advertisers the newspaper lists 
will undoubtedly be useful. W. H. H. 


Lyrics. Selected from the works of A. Mary F. Robinson 
(Madame James Darmesteter ). 137 pp. oards. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 

Madame Darmesteter’s “Lyrics ” are of a 
somewhat mournful tone, but they are thought- 


ful and well expressed, and there are lines and 
phrases here and there that linger in the 
memory. “ Twilight” is one of the most tender 
and touching poems in the volume. The book 
is issued in the attractive style of the Cameo 
Series, and has a photogravure frontispiece, 
“ From the Spring of Botticelli. W. H. H. 


Tue Musicat Year-Book oF THE UNitTep States. Volume 
VIII. Season of 1890-1891. By G. H. Wilson. 140 pp. 
Paper, $1.00. Boston: G. H. Wilson. 18o1. 

Mr. Wilson’s “ Year-Bouk” has come to be 
regarded as a standard work, and to those who 
have to write about musical happenings or are 
especially interested in such matters it is 
almost indispensable. This eighth volume is 
similar in character to previous issues, and it 
is as nearly complete as patient labor and 
constant care on the part of the compiler could 
make it. It is to be hoped that Mr. Wilson 
will get ample financial reward for his useful 
work. W. He H. 


Tue Question oF CopyriGHT. Compiled by George Haven 
Putnam. 412 pp. Coth, $1.50. ew York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1891. 

Mr. Putnam’s “ Question of Copyright ” con- 
tains “a summary of the copyright laws at pres- 
ent in force in the chief countries of the world, a 
report of the legislation now pending in Great 
Britain, a sketch of the contest in the United 
States, 1837-1891, in behalf of international 
copyright, and certain papers on the develop- 
ment of the conception of literary property, and 
on the probable effects of the new American 
law.” It summarizes everything that is of 
interest now in connection with the subject of 
copyright, and answers nearly every question 
regarding the present condition of copyright 
laws which is likely to be asked. W. H. H 


Tue PHonoGraPHic MaGazing. Volume III. 1889. 288 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute. 
1889. 


Tue PHonoGRApHic MaGazing. Volume IV. 1890. 384 pp. 

Cloth, $2.50. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute. 1890. 

These two handsome volumes are a mine of 
useful information for shorthand writers, and 
particularly for writers of the Benn Pitman 
system. The editor of the magazine, Jerome 
B. Howard, is one of the most competent au- 
thorities in the country on shorthand matters, 
and that he knows how to make an interesting 
and successful shorthand magazine, these two 
volumes show. The volume for 1889 has a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Benn Pitman, and that 
for 1890 has a similar portrait of his brother, 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of modern phonog- 
raphy. The 1890 volume also contains a num- 
ber of portraits and sketches of well-known 
shorthand writers with fac-similes of shorthand 
notes, descriptive articles on various typewrit- 
ers and other valuable features. Each num- 
ber of the magazine contains at least six pages 
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of Benn Pitman shorthand for reading practice, 
besides a great deal of interesting matter 
in ordinary print and phonetic type. To 
writers of the Benn Pitman system the 
Phonographic Magazine is indispensable; to 
writers of other systems it is a valuable aid. 

W. H. H. 


FUNDAMENTAL Proptems. By Dr. Paul Carus. 359 pp. 


Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
1891. 


Students of metaphysics and of mysticism 
will welcome this latest acquisition to philosophi- 
cal literature. It is really very valuable 
as a text-book of satiaveaiey, especially so 
because it is written in language that all can 
understand. Itcovers the entire field of the 
known and the unknown, and while the author 
vouchsafes theories of his own on all cognate 
subjects, yet he does not insist on their being 
universally believed. Oo. M. 


“ Down THE O-HI-0.” 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
1891. 

There is a refreshing picturesqueness of 
description about this book, which makes it 
delightful reading. The author writes well and 
always brightly. The story is of a young girl 
who ran away from home in her childhood, and 
experiences several adventures “down the 
O-hi-o” before she is cared for by a sympathiz- 
ing family of simple country-folks, among whom 
she grows to womanhood. Of course, there is 
a romance surrounding her, and finally a mar- 
riage to a young member of the Friends’ religious 
society. ‘Down the O-hi-o” is well worth read- 
ing. O. M. 


Tueoporic THE Gotu. The Barbarian Champion of Civiliza- 
tion. By Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L. Illustrated. 442 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 
This book carries us historically backward 

fourteen or fifteen hundred years to the time 

when the blood-thirsty northern barbarians, led 
by Alaric and Attila, twice conquered and then 
sacked the capital of the Roman Empire. With 
their death the barbaric tribes they had led 
often to victory split up, and the tribe of Ostro- 
goths, from which Theodoric sprang, settled in 
a region which now includes Vienna. By the 
fortunes of war, Theodoric in his we was 
sent as a hostage to Constantinople, where the 
young barbarian received his first lessons in law 
ard order, which in later years he was destined 
to substitute for the lawless and chaotic govern- 
ment of his ancestors. As king of the Goths 
and Romans in Italy for thirty-three years, the 
advancement and the welfare of his people 
became his earnest endeavor. He restored 
buried cities, rebuilt the aqueduct of Ravenna, 
and introduced a water supply, encouraged man- 
ufactures, erected baths and towers, surrounded 
the city with new walls, and kept the enemy at 


By Charles Humphrey Roberts. 313 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 


asafe distance. Under his sovereignty agricul- 
ture prospered, the exporting of corn was an 
extensive industry, and commerce of all kinds 
was profitably carried on. Italy experienced a 
period of unusual tranquility and happiness, 
and in all respects Theodoric seems to have 
been able to rise above the disadvantages of his 
barbaric birth, and to prove himself to be sev- 
eral centuries ahead of his time. The book is 
an interesting and well-written contribution to 
the history of a period concerning which there 
is a dearth of authentic literature. O. M. 


In THE HEART OF THE STORM. 


By Maxwell Grey. 339 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents 


New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


Tue Maip or Honor. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield 
Paper, so cents. New York: 
1891. 


340 pp. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


Tue Turee Miss 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1891. 


KinGs. By Ada Cambridge. 


. 314 pp- 
New York: D. 


Appleton & Company. 


These are three new paper-covered novels of 
the Town and Country Library Series. All three 
have more than average merit, and all are original 
in conception. The first is by Maxwell Grey, 
whose work, “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
was such a literary success. In “The Three 
Miss Kings ” the experiences of three orphaned 
English girls in getting married is the subject 
of an interesting narrative. “The Maid of 
Honor” is a story of French people, and is 
characteristic of the race. O. M. 


Tue Hoty Bisre. Lithographed in the Corresponding Style 
of Phonography by James Butterworth. 808 pp. Roan, 
gilt edges, $3.50. New York: Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 1861. 
This is the third edition of the Bible which 

has been issued in phonography, both of the 

earlier editions, now exhausted, having been 
printed like this in the Isaac Pitman style of 
shorthand. The first edition was issued in 

1867 and the second in 1871. All three editions 

have been lithographed. The transfers for this 

edition were made by James Butterworth, of 

South Shields, England, who spent a year in 

doing the work. The characters are beautifully 

written, andare so plain that a writer of any of 
the Pitman systems can read them with ease. 

The paper used was made especially for this 

edition, and combines thinness and opaqueness. 

Every shorthand writer who can afford it 

should own the work. W. H. H. 

RUBBER 
RUBBER, 


146 pp. 
Company. 


HAND STAMPS AND THE MANIPULATION OF 

By T. O’Conor Sloane, A. M., E. M., Ph. D. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: Norman W. Henley & 
1891. 

A great deal of practical information about 
India rubber and its manipulation is given in 
Mr. Sloane’s book. His descriptions of pro- 
cesses are so clear and simple that any one of 
fair mechanical ability can make numberless 
articles of the gum with home-made apparatus, 
the cost of which will be very small. One 
chapter gives full details, with illustrations, of 
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the United States Government process and 
plant for making glue composition dating 
stamps. An illustrated chapter is devoted to 
the hektograph, giving two distinct forms of this 
popular copying apparatus. India rubber and 
gutta percha cements, the marine glue, stamp, 
stencil, and hektograph inks, caoutchouc shoe 
blackings, rubber overshoe varnish and cement 
for repairing overshoes, and many other items 
are treated in three concluding chapters, and 
there is also a short account of the discovery, 
collection, and manufacture of India rubber. 

W. H. H. 
Tue Yost Typewriter Instructor. By 


48 pp. Paper 75 cents. New York: 
quarters. 1891. 


Elias Longley. 
Typewriter Head- 


This new typewriter instructor is issued in 
two editions — the Remington key-board edition 
for those who prefer the Remington arrange- 
ment, and the Scientific key-board edition, in 
which the distribution of letters to the keys is 
very different. The author has made an earn- 
est effort to secure a scientific as well as a more 
facile arrangement of the key-board. His book 
contains a great deal of matter that will be 
useful to every typewriter operator. Ww. H. H. 
TourMALIN’s Time CHEQUES. 


Cloth, 50 cents. New York: 
1891. 


By F. Anstey. 192 pp. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


From SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. 
G.C.M.C. 157 pp. 
Appleton & Company. 


By the Marquis of Lorne, 
‘ Z D. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
1891. 

These are the first two books of a new 
pocket edition series, and are tastefully bound 
and beautifully printed. Mr. Anstey’s literary 
reputation is sufficient to justify favorable 
anticipations of anything he may write. 
“Tourmalin’s Time Cheques ” is an ingenious 
story, full of bright dialogue. The character 
drawing is excellent. The Marquis of Lorne’s 
latest addition to his literary product is a 
romantic love-story, the scene of which is laid 
in Scotland and in British America. Both 
stories are excellent summer reading. 


New York: 


Business OPENINGS FOR GIRLS, 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
1891. 

Miss White is undoubtedly perfectly capable 
to write on this subject. Her long experience 
in journalism has given her opportunities for 
investigation which she has improved to ex- 
cellent advantage in her book. She has cov- 
ered her subject intelligently and thoroughly, 
and any woman who finds it necessary to work 
may profitably read what this handy little book 
has to.say. Several unsuspected sources of 
female income are also suggested and 
described. O. M. 


By Sallie Joy White. 151 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


MApEmoIsELLE Ixz. By Lanoe Falconer. 194 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. Chicago: Charles H, Sergel & Company. 1891. 


“Mlle. Ixe” is a story that will hold the 


attention of the reader from the first page to 
the last. It is strong, intense, and well-con- 
ceived, and the author manages her plot so well 
that few readers would foresee the end before 
the end was reached. It is known now that 
“Lanoe Falconer” is Miss Mary Hawker, and 
it has been said that she gave the first income 
from her book to aid the cause in which she 
takes so great an interest. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
139 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


F.Lorine. By the author of ‘‘ Mignonnette.” 
New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1891. 


MoutpinG A Marpen. By Albert Ross. 364 pp. 
cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 18or. 


CAMERON Pripg. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
25 cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 


An AMERICAN GiRL In LONDON. 
290 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Company. 1891. 


By Caroline C. Leighton. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 18or. 


325 pp. Paper, 
Paper, 50 


415 Pp. 
1r8q1. 


Paper, 


By Sara Jeannette Duncan 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 


PROTECTION OR FReE TRADE? By Henry George. 216 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Henry George & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

MASTERS AND Men. 


3y Eugene J. Hall. 326 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. 


Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Company. 1891 

Passion FLOWERS AND THE CROss. 
Wight. 247 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Publishing Company. 1891. 

Mrs. WILLING’s 
146 pp. 
1SgI. 


By Emma 
Baltimore : 


Howard 
Calendar 


By George C. Needham. 
Boston: Bradley & Woodruff 


FaitH Cure. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


FATHER FLynn. 
75 cents. 


By George C. Needham. 
Soston: Bradley & Woodruff. 


HovusgHoLp. By Evelyn Everett Green. 
Boston; Bradley & Woodruff. 18g1. 
Minp ts MATTER; OR, THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SouL. By 


William Hemstreet. 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Company. 1891. 


123 pp. 
1891. 


Cloth, 


Mrs. RoMAINr’s 
310 pp. Cloth. 


Mona ; or, AGAINST THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. 520 pp. 
Lee. 1891. 


By Lawrence L. Lynch 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & 


MASTER AND MAN. 3y O. O. B. Strayer. 


) 208 pp. 
25cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 


Paper, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE MAINE Press ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
May 1, 1891. Also the Constitution, By-Laws, and Roll of 
Members. Compiled by the Secretary. 48 pp. Paper. Bar 
Harbor: Joseph Wood. 18o1. 


Tuer PERSECUTION OF THE Jews IN RusstA. 
Russo-Jewish Committee of London. 
Paper, Philadelphia: 
America. 1891. 


Issued by the 
Reprinted. 87 pp 
Jewish Publication Society of 


Tue Story or Inca Rocca, 
By Chauncey Thomas. 118 pp. 
& Upham. 1891. 


Evo.uTion tn Science AND ArT. V.— The Evolution of 
Chemistry. By Robert G Eccles, M. D. VI.—The Evo- 
lution of Electric and Magnetic Physics. By Arthur E, 
Kennelly. Paper, 10 cents each, New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1891. 


AND OTHER SHORT PorMs 
Cloth. Boston: Damrell 
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My Lapy Nicotins. By J. M. Barrie. 230 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 


Sweet AND TWENTY. 


By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Across THE Rawncn. Puck’s 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: 
1891. 

Poems, GRAVE AND GAY. 
Cloth, $1.00. Toronto: 


His Two Loves. 
cents. 


1891. 


310 pp 


Library, No. 48. 30 pp- 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 


By Albert E. S. Smythe. 
Imrie & Graham, 1891. 


By Albert Deipit. 299 pp. Cloth, 50 
St. Paul: The Price-McGill Publishing Company. 


184 pp. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — ‘‘ Watching the Waves,” Emily 
O. Boswell and Eben H. Bajly; “Wert Thou Sincere?” 
Louis Campbell Tipton ; “‘ Tyrolean Waltzers,’”’ ‘* It Matters 
Not,” C. A. White; ‘‘ The Garden of Sleep,’ Clement Scott 
and Isidore DeLara; ‘‘O Happy Day,’’ Carl Gétze; “‘ The 
Hostess’ Daughter,’ Edward Baxter Felton; ‘On Venice 
Waters,”’ Henry Vaughn and Otto Roeder. Piano— ‘‘ Com- 
rades,”’ waltz, B. M. Davidson; ‘‘ La Viennoise,”’ valse bril- 
lante, G. Bachmann; “‘ La Paloma” ( The Dove ), transerites, 
by H. Cramer; “The Dove” (La Paloma) transcription, 
Yradier, arranged by Trehde; ‘“‘ La Danse de La Premiére.’’ 
Louis Campbell Tipton ; ‘‘ Rippling Stream Schottische,” A. J. 
Guile, Jr., ‘‘ Western Star Quickstep,” Charles Koett ; “‘ Val- 
ley Gem,” polka, J. H. Rheem; ‘‘ Sounds from the West,’ 
march, Charles Koett; “ Iowa Waltz,” A. Bollman; “ Les 
Huguenots,”’ grand Fantaisie, Sydney Smith; ‘‘ Iowa Polka,” 
J. N. Coolman; “ Le Carnival de Venise,”” Th. O6cesten; 
** Perles et Rubis,”’ mazurka de fantaisie, W. Lege; ‘‘ Teresita 
Schottische,”” M. M. Blum; ‘“‘ Sweet Remembrance,” Miss 
Kittie Allen ; ‘‘ White’s Grand Triumphal March,”’ N. Mar- 
tinez; “ Song King,” waltz, Louis V. Eckert; ‘ Geraldine,” 
caprice brillante, Charles Drumheller. ‘Instruction in Four 
hand Pianoforte Playing.’? Organ and piano—‘“‘ La Jessie 
Waltz,” C. F. W. Bachmann; arranged by Charles Koett. 
Violin and piano—‘‘ Holmes’ Airs and Ditties,” Henry 
Holmes. Orchestra music— ‘“‘ Tell Me, Sweetheart,’ C. A. 
White. 


oe > 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Writing on the Cars. — Some of the readers 
of THE WRITER may not have seen this sug- 


gestion in the Ladies’ Home Fournal, about two 
ways of writing on atrain. The first requires 
that the paper be laid upon a light board, per- 
haps eighteen inches square; one end of this 
will rest in your lap, and the end farthest from 
you will be raised a few inches by a cord which 
passes around the neck. The whole affords a 
sloping desk which moves with the body, and is 
fairly satisfactory. The simpler, and perhaps 
the better, plan is to place your tablet upon a 
feather pillow in your lap, when you will find 
that the elasticity of the feathers reduces the 
motion to a minimum, and makes writing 
easy. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. A. A. F. 


Addressing Envelopes on the Typewriter. 
— Envelopes are the bane of the typewriter 
operator. Even when the greatest care is exer- 
cised, the result is too often an ugly smudge 
above the letters or a word run somewhat 
crooked ; and when the address is long, the en- 
velope is very apt to slip out suddenly, leaving 
the last line uneven and blurred, while if the 
envelope holder is pressed down tightly to 
avoid these difficulties, there is the inevitable 
purple streak which it leaves. But, thanks to 
the inventive genius of an acquaintance of mine, 
I have been freed from the uneasy dread at- 
tendant upon the writing of envelopes and 
postal cards, and I am sure that every operator 
who has not yet solved the problem of address- 
ing envelopes without hateful blurs and streaks 
will welcome the little contrivance with warm 
approval. It is simply this: Take a sheet of 
stiff paper the size of full-width letter paper, 
and turn down about an inch at the top. Then 
cut away the centre of the paper, leaving the 
margins wide enough to extend about half an 
inch over the envelope at each side, cutting to 
within, say, halfaninch of the crease made at 
the top, but not cutting into the inch-wide piece 
that has been turned over. Slip the envelope 
into this without turning up the flap, having the 
straight turned-over piece of paper on the ufhder 
side of the envelope, and put into the machine 
in the regular manner. I usually make the 
margins of the paper which run under the rub- 
ber bands of the machine about an inch and a 
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half longer than the width of the envelope; this 
holds the card or envelope firmly in place until 
the very last line has been written, and bya little 
careful gauging of the lines an envelope is 
turned out that is a perfect specimen of neat- 
ness. M. G. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.] 


Tue CHIVALRY OF THE Prgss. 
for June 

PorTRAITS OF JuLius CHAMBERS AND B. O. FLower. 
Arena for June. 

Benson J. Lossinc. 
June 10. 

EvoLuTION OF Names. Thomas Meredith Maxwell. Maga- 
sine of American History for July. 

Douctass Jerrotp. With Portrait. 
Nicholas for July. 

Horace Greevey. Portrait. Century for July. 

Mr. CuTTinG, THE NicHT Epitor (Story). Ervin Ward- 
man. Century for July. 

JouRNALISTS AND NEWSMONGERS AGAIN. 
Time, Century for July. 

ConsciENCE IN JOURNALISM. 
Letter, Century for July. 

Wuat Goop WILt THE INTERNATIONAL CopyrIGHT LAw 
Do? James Parton. Reprinted from Mew York Ledger in 
Indianapolis Journal for June 14. 

Tue Boston CoMMONWEALTH. 
ton ) for June 11. 

How To Fecome a Journatist. W. T. Stead. Weekly 
Journalist for June 11. 

SHort Stupigs in Literature. XIX.—International In- 
fluences. Hamilton W. Mabie. Cristian Union for June 12. 

Rozsert UNpDERWoop JoHnson. Edmund Gosse. Critic 
for June 6. 

How Pictures FoR NeWSPAPERS ARE MApkr. 
Bookseller for June 6. 

How a Paper Nove. is Maps. 
June 6. 

James M. Barrie. With Portrait. 
Christian Union for June 11. 

Tue Rarity or Herepity Ports. Reprinted from Lon- 
don Spectator in Public Opinion for June 14. 

Frencu Fiction. Edgar Saltus. 
Newsdealer for June 15. 


Books AND THEIR Usgs. Reprinted from Minneapolis 
Tribune in Newsdealer for June 15. 


NATIONAL LITERATURE. Reprinted from Chicago Times. 
in Newsdealer for June 15. 

A Cortece Posm sy Bryant. 
Christian Union for June 25. 


Snort Stupres in LiTeRATURE. XX.—Literary Deca- 
dence. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for June 25. 
Drypgn. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 
for June 25, 


Julius Chambers. Arena 


With Portrait. 


Harper's Weekly for 


Walter Jerrold. Sz. 


Topics of the 


Eugene M. Camp. Open 


Weekly Journalist ( Bos- 


Western 
Western Bookseller for 


James McArthur. 


Reprinted from Truth in 


Rev. T. L. Jenkins. 


Christian Union 


ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 
for June 24. 

READING AND RBADERS. 
Home Journal for July. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN N&WSPAPERS. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for July. 

Captain CHARLES KinG anp His Army SrTorigs. 
William H. Powell, U.S A. Lippincott’s for July. 

Metvitie E. Stong. With Portrait. A mericafor June tt. 

CONCERNING THREE AMERICAN Novets. Brander Mat- 
thews. Cosmopolitan for July. 

BRITICISMS AND AMERICANISMS. 
Harper's Magazine for July. 

Outver Wenpetyt Hoitmes. With Portrait. 
art, D.C. L., LL. D. Avena for July. 

NoTasie CANADIAN Books. Canada for June. 

CorRUPTION OF THE Press. A Fairy Tale. From the Ger- 
man. Press and Printer for June 20. 

Tue Nupe rn Fiction. Maurice Thompson. 
June 18. 

Ports LAUREATE. 


T. B. Russell. Printers’ [nk 


Hester M. Poole. Ladies’ 


Alfred Balch 


Major 


Brander Matthews 


George Stew- 


America for 


Rev. P. Haythornthwaite. Reprinted , 
from Merry England ( London ) in Literary Digest for May 23. 

History OF THE Boston Transcript. Weekly Journalis 
( Boston ) for May 28. 

James Russet, Lows tt. 
vriodical Index for May. 

A Brisr History oF THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
American Periodical Index for May. 

Tue AvuTuor or “ THE ANGLOMANIACS.” 
zine for June. 

RicHarpD Harpinc Davis. 
Reviews for June. 

COMPANIONSHIP OF Books. 
Library and Studio for June. 

A Sxetcu or W. D. Howeg.ts. Clark W. Bryan. 
Housekeeping for June. 

With a_ Literary CAMERA. 
Housekeeping for June. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF WoMEN JOURNALISTS. Margaret B. 
Harvey. Leisure Hours for June. 

Some Rare Op Booxs. A. R. Fulton. 
American History for June. 

A Literary Per. Edgar Faweett. 

A By-way 1n Fiction. 
for June. 

CONCERNING OvuT-poor Books. 
mopolitan for June. 

Tue Great UNPUBLISHED. 
mopolitan for June. 

BENJAMIN PENHALLOW SHILLABER. With Portrait. 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. Mew England Magazine for June. 

CLassicAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Richard G. 
Moulton. Atlantic Monthly for June. 

Revier FoR READERS OF Books. America for June 4. 

History OF THK BosToN SATURDAY EvENING GAZETTE. 
Weekly Journalist ( Boston ) for June 4. 

Vacations FOR LiteRARY Men. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Christian Union for June 4. 

BRAIN-SICKLY LiTERATURE. F. O. Eggleson. Reprinted 
from Unitarian Review in Public Opinion for June 6. 

Ricuarp L. Cary, Jr. With Portrait. Western Book- 
seller for June 6. 

History oF THE Boston Pusiic LiBrRaArRyY BUILDINGS, 
S. A. B. Abbott. Reprinted from Boston Glode for April 14 in 
Library Journal for June. 


With Portrait. American Pe- 


Queries Maga- 
With Portrait. Review of 


Rev. Frederic Marvin. 


Good 


M. D. Sterling. Good 


Magazine of 


Lippincott’s for June 
Agnes Repplier. Lifpincott’s 
Brander Matthews. Cos- 


Frank - Howard Howe. Cos- 
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Lanpor Once More. W. B. 
ner’s for July. 

Doucias Jerrotp. A sketch of his life. 
St. Nicholas for July. 

Some Curious Boox-titLes. Thomas L. Ogier. 
ican Notes and Queries for May 30. 

Outver Wenvett Hormes. With Portrait. 
liam Curtis. Harjer’s Magazine for July. 

THe Inrivenck oF Democracy on LITERATURE. 
Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from Contemporary Review in 
Eclectic Magazine for June. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart WueeEver. Helen M. Winslow. 
Daughters of America ( Augusta, Me. ) for June. 

AvutuorsHip. Velma Caldwell Melville. Daughters of 
America for June. 


Shubrick Clymer. Scrid- 


Walter Jerrold. 
A mer- 


George Wil- 


Women or THE West AND Soutu, 
Daughters ef America for June. 

Tue VAtus oF LITERATURE AND ART TO THE WoRKING- 
man. “O.S. J.” Inland Printer for June. 

Tue Lire anp Portry or Francois Copptr. E. and 
R. E. Prothere. Luaglish lllustrated Magazine for June. 

SUPERFICIALITY IN Fiction. America for June 25. 

MakinG A Comepy. Stuart Robson and His Play, ‘‘The 
Henrietta.”” Leisure Hours for July 

Booxs Tuat Teit. Mewsman for June 

THe Revations oF LITERATURE TO SOCIETY 
Barr. North American Review for July. 

THe AMERICAN CopyriGuTt Act. Its Policy and Probable 
Results. F. R. Daldy, secretary of the English Copyright 
League. Forum for July. 

ENGLIsH RAILWAY 
Monthly for July. 

History OF 
Flower. 


Lucy Page Steele. 


Amelia E. 


Fiction. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic 
THE ‘‘ ArENA.”’ With Portrait of B. O. 
Weekly Journalist ( Boston ) for June 25. 

STARTING Newspapers. John Russell Young. 
Printer for June 27. 

THe Future or AMERICAN LITERATURE. Theodore 
Watts. Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in Literary 
Digest for June 27. 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 


Press and 


John Dennis. 
Leisure Hour in Literary Digest for June 27. 
THe WaANpERING Jew Lecenp ( EvGene Suk anp Ev- 
BULE-Evans). Professor R. G. Moulton. 
Poet-Lore in Literary Digest for June 27. 
Epitors vs. AUTHORS. 


Reprinted from 


Reprinted from 


Press and Printer for June 20. 
.f 


NEWS AND 





NOTES. 


Sidney Perley, whose book, “Historic 
Storms,” will soon be published, is a resident 
of Salem, Mass., and not of Providence, R. I., 
as was stated in the June WRITER. Mr. Per- 
ley is a lawyer, and has compiled several 
genealogies, also the “ Poets of Essex County,” 
besides writing the history of Boxford, of which 
town he is a native. 


Tuesday, June 9, being the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the death of Charles Dickens, his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey was loaded with 
wreaths and other floral mementoes. 


James L. Bryce, M. P., the author of the 
“ American Commonwealth,” sent an ivy from 
his country seat in England to the graduating 
class of Princeton. 


Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, will 
sail from New York, July 8,on the steamer City 
of New York for Liverpool. He will be absent 
one year, and will possibly go around the 
world. 


Miss Aimée Tourjee, daughter of the author 
of “A Fool’s Errand,” has been awarded the 
prize for superior excellence in illustration by 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 
The prize is given by G. W. Childs, and con- 
sists of a finely engraved gold medal of the value 
of fifty dollars. Miss Tourjee’s paintings ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Fine Arts last winter 
were highly commended. 


Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's Monthly 
Magazine, and author of that remarkable book, 
“ God in His World,” is a tall, powerfully built 
man, with a rugged face and a kindly brown 
eye. 


Francis Parkman, the historian, of Boston, 
will pass a portion of the summer with his 
daughter, Mrs. Jefferson Coolidge, at Little 
Harbor, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Just at the time when the American news- 
papers were printing sensational despatches to 
the effect that Rudyard Kipling was dying of 
consumption and had been ordered to Italy to 
prolong his life for a few weeks, if possible, 
the young author himself was coming to 
America as fast as an ocean steamship could 
bring him, and a day or two later he was in 
New York, keeping as much as possible out of 
public view. With a single exception, he de- 
clined all social attentions that were offered to 
him while he was here, the exception being a 
dinner given in his honor at the Southern 
Society by Thomas Nelson Page. He skilfully 
avoided the sharp New York reporters, and the 
first definite information regarding his move- 
ments that was published in the New York 
papers was the fact that after a fortnight’s 
stay he had sailed for England the day before. 
New York reporters are not so proud of them- 
selves as they were before he came. 
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A New York correspondent says that when 
Edgar Saltus was writing his latest book, ‘“ Mary 
Magdalene,” he went into seclusion, denied 
himself to all callers, and, day and night, for six 
weeks threw himself heart and soul into his 
work. When he came forth, he says: “I had 
turned from agnosticism, and was almost a 
Christian.” 

Alfred Balch has in Lippincott’s for July an 
article, “ English and American Newspapers,” 
pointing out the differences in the organizations 
and methods of the newspapers of these two 
countries. 


A. H. McGuffey, the compiler of the well- 
known “ McGuffey Readers,” is a Cincinnati 
lawyer. 

A Miss Minna Irving, who is called “the 
poetess of Tarrytown,” has brought a suit for 
$5,000 damages against a next-door neighbor 
for literary losses incurred through the howling 
of said neighbor’s dogs. 

An ancient citizen of Concord has furnished 
this glimpse of Hawthorne: “I never could 
get him to say anything till after three o’clock 
in the afternoon; he was writing and thinking 
about his books, you know, mornings. Why, 
he'd go as near to me as that tree ( pointing to 
one three feet off) and never see me mornings. 
But after three o’clock, when I was working 
round, he’d sit on a sawhorse and talk.” 


The late Prince Napoleon left more than five 
trunks full of important papers. Frederick 
Masson is to edit them, and will endeavor to 
make his work rather a history than a volume 
of memoirs, and to bring out the true character, 
plans, and hopes of the Prince. 


“Literary Industries,” a new volume by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, is announced as nearly 
ready for publication by Harper & Brothers. 
The work is largely autobiographical, and con- 
tains the story of the conception of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s great history, the manner of its composi- 
tion. and the methods by which the materials 
for its completion were collected. There are 
many interesting reminiscences also of the 
famous men with whom Mr. Bancroft was from 
time to time thrown in contact, and numerous 
literary digressions, which give additional zest 
to an already entertaining narrative. 


’ 


The original agreement for “ Barnaby Rudge’ 
between Charles Dickens and Bentley, the 
publisher, has just been sold in London. From 
this it appears that Dickens received $20,000 
for the copyright. 

“The Relations of Literature to Society” 
are considered in an entertaining way in the 
North American Review for July, by Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, who contends that good writers 
receive all the attention from the social world 
that they deserve. 


A gentleman in Portland, Me., has become 
the possessor of the desk on which John G. 
Whittier wrote his earliest poem. He received 
it from the poet himself. It is described as a 
very old piece of furniture, being an heirloom 
in the Whittier family, and having seen, possibly, 
200 years of service. 


The Magazine of American History ( New 
York) closes its twenty-fifth volume with an 
admirable June issue. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to be a comparatively 
poor man. He writes for the magazines be- 
cause he needs the $1,000 he gets for an article. 


The frontispiece to Harper's Magazine for 
July isa fine portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
engraved by Closson from a recent photograph. 
George William Curtis, in an interesting and 
appreciative article on Dr. Holmes and _ his 
works, takes occasion to review the condition 
of American literature sixty years ago, when 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” gave 
his first paper to the public. 


A French journal states that the sale of 
Victor Hugo’s works still continues to be very 
large. During the past five years the proceeds 
from his various works have amounted to 1,483,- 
373 francs, with one or two items unreported. 


W. B. Shubrick Clymer (who wrote the re- 
cent “ Note on Jane Austen” in Scribner's Mag- 
azine) contributes a similarly well-considered 
literary essay on Landor to Seribner’s for July. 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood, author of that 
remarkable story, ‘The Romance of the Dol- 
lards,” begins a serial story, “ The Lady of Fort 
St. John,” in the Atlantic Monthly for July. In 
the same number is an admirable article on 
“English Railway Fiction,” by Agnes Repplier. 
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The anonymous novel, “ All for Him: Eros 
and Anteros,” translated from the twenty- 
seventh French edition by Frederick Lyster, 
is by Albert Delpit. It has also been translated 
by R. H. Merriam, under title of “His Two 
Loves,” with author’s name. 


The J. Dewing Company, book publishers and 
dealers in fine art goods at San Francisco, has 
issued a circular to its creditors offering fifty 
cents on the dollar. The outstanding obliga- 
tions of the firm are said to aggregate 
$200,000. 

A new literary society, known as the Papyrus 
Club, was formed June 11 by the authors, pub- 
lishers, artists, and booksellers of Chicago. 
The objects of the club are to bring together in 
closer and more friendly relations the authors, 
artists, publishers, and booksellers of Chicago 
and the great Northwest. At present those 
different professions are so entirely unac- 
quainted with each other that authors are send- 
ing their works to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia to find a market; and publishers, 
on the other hand, are looking to the East for 
writers when men of talent and ability are to 
be found at their very doors. 


John Greenleaf Whittier has sent an auto- 
graph copy of “ The Kansas Emigrant’s Song” 
to the Kansas State Historical Society. The 
venerable poet, who is nearly eighty-four years 
old, pathetically writes: “ My sight has failed 
so much that I fear my writing will be unread- 
able. I would not have tried to copy anything 
for any other purpose.” 

Among other good advice in Mr. Howe’s 
article in the Cosmopolitan on “The Great 
Unpublished” is the following cheerful advice 
to unsuccessful authors: ‘“ Learn to write and 
cultivate an original, or, at least, a correct style, 
and think your story out before you write it. 
Let it be moral in tone, if this be morally pos- 
sible. Remember that comedy and tragedy lie 
side by side in life, and do not try to separate 
them. Tell your story straightforwardly, and 
avoid padding. Don’t torget that love-making 
is not love-vaunting; write of the real people 
around you, and let imaginary people alone.” 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cen- 
tury, has been confined to his home recently 
by illness. 


Walter Besant tells an odd story of English 
journalistic methods. A certain writer sent an 
article — signed and with an attractive title — 
first to one journal and when it was declined to 
another. Both times it came back to him after 
a longish interval, “ marked by the inky thumb 
of the compositor.” The author put away his 
manuscript. Then he meditated. Then he 
began to take the two journals. In a fortnight 
he found his article in each of the papers, 
unsigned and under another title. 


The “Idler” of the Publishers’ Circular 
says that Hall Caine, author of The Deem- 
ster,” is suffering from ‘extreme nervous 
exhaustion, the result of overwork.” A story 
which he agreed to write for Tillotson’s Syndi- 
cate has been postponed fora year, and “ The 
Scapegoat,” undertaken for the //lustrated 
London News, is ata stand. He is recovering, 
however. 


The Publishers’ Weekly is printing a series 
of articles on “ The Profession of Book-selling,” 
the object of which is to give plain directions 
to apprentices and clerks in the book trade as 
to the most practical methods of doing their 
work. 


The issue of the Chicago Times for June 19 


included 124 pages+-probably the largest 
single issue of a newspaper ever published. All 
the paper but a dozen pages, however, was 
made up of a delinquent tax-list, which the busi- 
ness manager of the 7zmes probably regards as 
a triumph of journalism. 


The concluding sentences of a letter from 
Mr. Walter Besant to the London Times, writ- 
ten in reply to a letter from “ Ouida,” run thus: 
‘“‘ Not a good book comes up butall the younger 
writers read it eagerly to learn something from 
it; they know how to distinguish art from trade, 
and they cannot think of the latter until the 
first is attended to. Lastly, the public— 
your readers — steadily refuse to read anything 
that is not good. We are not, in fact, exactly 
arrived at the Kingdom of Heaven, but we are 
going along as well as can be expected; and if 
Dickens and Thackeray are dead, we have still 
got men and women who, though not on their 
level, are able to please, amuse, and instruct 
the world in fiction as well as in all other 
branches of literature.” 
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